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Cow's-milk Stools. — These are fewer in number, there may be one 
or two a day, or one every other day, they are firmer, and apt to be 
constipated, of a lighter yellow color. The reaction is alkaline. Odor 
may be sweet, foul, or cheesy. 

Shim-milk Stools. — These are more brownish than the modified- 
milk stools, and of an alkaline reaction. Odor is cheesy or foul. They 
are usually of a peculiar salve-like consistency. 

Whey Stools. — These are essentially the same as skim-milk stools; 
they are a little browner. 

Starch Stools. — These are distinctly brown, tend to be acid, and have 
an aromatic odor. Frequently fine brownish specks are found in the. 
stool. This is the cellulose or chaff of the material from which it is 
made, as the husk from the oat. 

Malt-sugar preparations (such as malted milk, etc.) cause stools 
to be distinctly brown, acid, and sticky. They are usually slightly 
laxative, but may be constipating. 

Buttermilk stools are shiny, salve-like, greyish brown, have usually 
a cheesy odor, but not marked. 

Animal food, such as beef juice, mutton broth, etc., causes the 
stools to be brown, and to have a distinctly fecal odor. They are 
alkaline. 

Starvation stools are the same as meconium, and consist of bile, in- 
testinal secretion, etc. They are sticky, brownish green, stale odor, fre- 
quently small in amount. 

Cholera infantum stools are usually odorless. They contain mucus, 
are sometimes aromatic, and may smell like wet hay. 

Blood gives a dirty, sickly smell. 

Grey stools are due to absence of bile. 

White stools are made up of a large amount of fat. It is in the form 
of soap, looks soapy and shiny. 



THE RED CROSS IN DAYTON 

By MARY E. GLADWIN, R.N. 
Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Staff in Dayton 

Sleep will not come, — behind tired eyelids the too active brain sees 
picture after picture of the nurses at work in Dayton. In the dripping 
rain, the " bread line," an appallingly long line of patient, waiting people, 
two nurses hurrying up and down its length, helping a mother with her 
child, bestowing packages more securely in a basket, fastening a cloak 
about weary shoulders, giving a smile here, a few cheerful Words there, 
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carrying away a fretful child until the mother is ready to go home, help- 
ing a fainting woman to rest and shelter. A big modern schoolhouse, 
turned into a veritable hive of new activities; dormitories, dining-room, 
kitchen, hospital, a recitation room transformed into an accident and 
first-aid room, drugs and dressings on the teacher's desk; a blue gowned 
young woman with the Red Cross on her arm, bandaging cuts and bruises, 
giving out cough medicine and quinine, caring for scores of small ail- 
ments and some grave ones. A city church, the temporary home of 
hundreds of refugees, the " Bed Cross Lady " ceaselessly busy caring for 
many patients and, between whiles, cutting bread and butter, pouring 
coffee, sorting and giving out old clothes, stopping to hold the hand of a 
forlorn old creature and to persuade her that the almshouse is a com- 
fortable and proper place to which she need not be ashamed to go. 
Another schoolhouse, another nurse bathing and finding clothes for a 
dozen little children whose mothers have gone to see what may be saved 
from homes wrecked by the flood. Churches, clubs, schoolhouses, halls, 
each with its nurses, each a centre of beneficent healing of mind and 
body, pass in rapid review, and then back to our hospitable shelter, the 
N.C.R. as we quickly learned to call it, the National Cash Register 
factory, for luncheon. 

Automobiles starting from the N.C.R. in various directions; each 
with its Red Cross nurse, this one with an armful of blankets going 
to remove two children with measles from their places of refuge to a 
hospital; that one taking a distraught mother to the place where her 
lost child was last seen; another hurrying to the Juvenile Court to 
report a father's cruelty to his children ; another helping a deserted wife 
to a train which will bear her to shelter and protection. The fifth floor 
of the N.C.R., bearing now little resemblance to a factory office, — an 
alert, businesslike young woman coming forward, all in white, wearing 
a dainty cap with its tiny Red Cross in front, to tell us that her two 
hospital; that one taking a distraught mother to the place where her 
with a smile, " working beautifully." A modem hospital this, with its 
up-to-date supervisor and its nurses wearing the uniforms of training 
schools of widely-separated cities. 

A city street, river mud and debris piled breast high on either side, 
houses off their foundations or entirely washed away; a very different 
looking "Red Cross Lady" serenely picking her way around wrecked 
furniture, sodden mattresses, ruins of porches and sheds ; wearing rubber 
boots, skirts kilted high, wet nearly to the waist, sending sick people 
to hospitals, inspecting plumbing, back yards and cellars ; superintending 
all sorts of work from feeding the baby to the digging of trenches. 
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Through all parts of the flooded city, nurses going on similiar errands, 
inspecting nearly nine thousand houses and reporting conditions found. 
On the way to sanitary headquarters, a hurried glimpse of a nurse in 
an automobile whose triumphant expression is accounted for by the 
mattress, secured with great effort, in the back of the machine. On 
the next street, another nurse in a second automobile flashing by, this 
time in possession of a four-burner oil stove and a great bundle of 
clothes and blankets. Up the sticky, muddy steps of sanitary head- 
quarters, to find a little nurse in brown, well known in Teachers College, 
New York, dispensing the most varied assortment of knowledge as to 
mattresses, shoes, rubber boots, baby clothes, contagious ambulances, 
the obligations of landlords, the cleaning of cellars. At a table on one 
side, a nurse in the well-known garb of the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association, with pencil poised, is answering questions, directing nurses, 
and making valuable and unique records. 

Evening, home to the great house in the flooded district over which 
floats the American flag, around grey painted boards in the dim candle 
light, many nurses of the Red Cross partaking of one of black Mary's 
good stews. Disheartened, discouraged, depressed, out of sorts with the 
weather and the general discomfort? Not at all. Tired enough, very 
cold, coughing more than one likes to hear, sometimes very hoarse; but 
bright, cheerful, courteous, telling stories of obstacles overcome, seeing 
always the bright side, looking forward eagerly to renewed service on 
the morrow, — the one lone Eed Cross man of the family filling coffee cups, 
placating Mary when meals seem doubtful, making the furnace fire if 
need arises, mysteriously finding automobiles for use, helping to get 
transportation to our home and waving a cheerful good-bye as the train 
bears us away. 

" But few of these are pictures of nursing," you exclaim. " Anybody 
could have done such work." Nevertheless, experts agree that no women 
save those trained in similar fashion and with similar preparation could 
have obtained like results. The presence of more than one hundred 
trained, efficient nurses, including such women as Miss Crandall of New 
York, Mrs. Ringland, Miss Phelan, Miss Kelly of Chicago, Miss Mc- 
Laughlin of Detroit, Miss Bartlett of Washington, Miss Morgan of 
Dayton, produces a feeling of security and protection, in a community 
living in daily dread of an epidemic, which cannot be measured in words, 
in addition to the valuable sanitary and health work actually performed. 
First one and then another prominent man engaged in relief work remon- 
strated when small groups of nurses began to go home and was not satis- 
fied when reminded that there was no typhoid, no unusual amount of ill- 
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ness of any sort. The assurance that a telegram to Miss Delano would 
always bring nurses in time of need was met by the answer that "your 
presence in the city might prevent the need from arising." 

A good piece of work was that done in Dayton, thoroughly good nurs- 
ing work, done in such harmony of spirit and co-operation as is seldom 
seen. The attempt to help in a time of great need and suffering has 
brought us very near together. The weeks of hard work have been a 
great privilege and we venture to believe have in some sort produced a 
new standard of public health service for times of disaster. Kemembering 
that such work could be duplicated by the Eed Cross, if necessary, in 
a score of places, one can only say as did the Dayton physician with tears 
very near the surface : " God bless the Red Cross nurses everywhere." 



RED CROSS RELIEF WORK AT HAMILTON, OHIO 

By JULIA C. STIMSON, R.N. 
Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Staff in Hamilton 

Late in the evening of March 28, a telegram was received from 
the headquarters of national Eed Cross nurses in Washington, saying 
that one hundred Red Cross nurses were needed in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, and if trains were running twenty-five from St. Louis were to 
leave at once. 

This telegram was received at the Central Registry for Nurses 
which is the headquarters of the Red Cross nurses in St. Louis. It was 
too late to accomplish anything that night when the telegram was re- 
ceived, but by six o'clock in the morning the nurse in charge of the 
Registry began her telephoning. Consulting her list (and it might be 
well to state her that the chairman of every local Red Cross committee 
has a list of the nurses living in her city who are enrolled at the national 
Red Cross headquarters in Washington and that the chief qualification for 
enrolment is graduation from a hospital of good standing), she tele- 
phoned constantly all day long. By midnight of that same day sixteen 
nurses with their hand-baggage met at the Union Station ready to leave 
by the first train which could be sent out from the city in the direction 
of Cincinnati. A train was to be dispatched by way of Guthrie to Louis- 
ville, to which was attached a special car for the nurses. It left about 
12.30, and proceeded along what apparently was a very hazardous route, 
because when it reached Louisville about noon of the following day, 
the nurses were told that just after they passed two bridges were con- 
demned behind them, and no more trains would come through for some 



